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D STATES OF AMERICA 








' My Frrenps or tHe Americas: 

It is no mere coincidence that this radio broad- 
- cast to the entire Western Hemisphere—North 
» America, Central America and South Amer- 
' ica—should take place on the anniversary of 
' Christopher Columbus’ discovery of the New 
| World. No day could be more appropriate than 
' this day on which we celebrate the exploits of 
' the bold discoverer. 

| Today, all of us Americans of North and Cen- 
> tral and South America join with our fellow cit- 
' izens of Italian descent to do honor to the name 
' of Columbus, 

Many and numerous have been the groups of 
Italians who have come in welcome waves of 
' immigration to this hemisphere. They have 
_ been an essential element in the civilization and 
_ make-up of all of the 21 republics. During these 
centuries Italian names have been high in the 
_ list of statesmen in the United States and in the 
» other republics—and in addition, those who 
_ have helped to create the scientific, commercial, 
' professional, and artistic life of the New World. 
The Americas have excelled in the adventure 
| of many races living together in harmony. In 
the wake of the discoverers came the first set- 
' tlers, the first refugees from Europe. They 
' came to plough new fields, build new homes, 
_ establish a new society in a new world. Later, 
_ they fought for liberty. Men and women of 
' courage, of enterprise, of vision, they knew 





J ‘Delivered from the President's train at Dayton, Ohio, 
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what they were fighting for; they gained it— 
and thereby “gave hope to all the world for all 
future time”. 

They formed, here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, a new human reservoir, and into it has 
poured the blood, the culture, the traditions of 
all the races and peoples of the earth. To the 
Americas they came—the “masses yearning to 
be free”—“the multitudes brought hither out of 
many kindreds and tongues”, cherishing com- 
mon aspirations, not for economic betterment 
alone, but for the personal freedoms and liber- 
ties which had been denied to them in the Old 
World. 


They came not to conquer one another but to 
live with one another. They proudly carried 
with them their inheritance of culture, but they 
cheerfully left behind the burden of prejudice 
and hatred. 


In this New World were transplanted the 
great cultures of Spain and Portugal. In our 
own day the fact is that a great part of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese culture of the entire world 
now comes from the Americas. 


It is natural that all American citizens from 
the many nations of the Old World should 
kindly remember the lands where their ancestors 
lived and the great attributes of the old civiliza- 
tion in those lands. But in every single one of 
the American republics, the first and final alle- 
giance and loyalty of these citizens, almost with- 
out exception, is to the republic in which they 
live and move and have their being. 
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For when our forefathers came to these shores, 
they came with a determination to stay and to 
become citizens of the New World. As it estab- 
lished its independence, they wanted to become 
citizens of America—not an Anglo-Saxon 
America, nor an Italian, nor a German, nor a 
Spanish, nor a Portuguese—but just citizens of 
an independent nation of America. 

Here, we do not have any dual citizenship. 
Here, the descendants of the very same races who 
had always been forced to fear or hate each 
other in lands across the ocean have learned to 
live in peace and in friendship. 

No one group or race in the New World has 
any desire to subjugate the others. No one 
nation in this hemisphere has any desire to 
dominate the others. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere no nation is considered a second-class 
nation. And that is something worth remem- 
bering. 

We know that attempts have been made—we 
know that they will continue to be made—to di- 
vide these groups within a nation and to di- 
vide these nations among themselves. 

There are those in the Old World who persist 
in believing that here in this new hemisphere the 
Americas can be torn by the hatreds and fears 
which have drenched the battlegrounds of Eu- 
rope for so many centuries. Americans as indi- 
viduals, American republics as nations, remain 
on guard against those who seek to break up our 
unity by preaching ancient race hatreds, by 
working on old fears, or by holding out glitter- 
ing promises which they know to be false. 

“Divide and conquer” has been the battle-cry 
of the totalitarian powers in their war against 
the democracies. It has succeeded on the con- 
tinent of Europe for the moment. On our 
continents it will fail. 

We are determined to use our energies and our 
resources to counteract and repel the foreign 
plots and propaganda—the whole technique of 
underground warfare originating in Europe 
and now clearly directed against all the repub- 
lics on this side of the ocean. 

That propaganda repeats and repeats that de- 
mocracy is a decadent form of government. 
They tell us that our old democratic ideal, our 
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old traditions of civil liberties, are things of the 
past. 

We reject this thought. We say that we are 
the future. We say that the direction in which 
they would lead us is backward, not forward— 
backward to the bondage of the Pharaohs, back. 
ward to the slavery of the Middle Ages. 

The command of the democratic faith has | 
been ever onward and upward. Never have free 
men been satisfied with the mere maintenance of 
any status quo, however comfortable or secure 
it may have seemed at the moment. 

We have always held to the hope, the belief, 
the conviction that there is a better life, a better 
world, beyond the horizon. 

That fire of freedom was in the eyes of Wash- 
ington, and Bolivar, and San Martin, and Arti- 
gas, and Juarez, and Bernardo O’Higgins, and 
all the brave, rugged, ragged men who followed 
them in the wars of independence. 

That fire burns now in the eyes of those who 
are fighting for freedom in lands across the sea. 

On this side of the ocean there is no desire, 
there will be no effort, on the part of any one 
race, or people, or nation, to control any other. 
The only encirclement sought is the encircling 
bond of good old-fashioned neighborly friend- 
ship. So bound together, we are able to with- 
stand any attack from the east or from the west. 
Together we are able to ward off any infiltration 
of alien political and economic ideas which 
would destroy our freedom and democracy. 

When we speak of defending this Western 
Hemisphere, we are speaking not only of the 
territory of North, Central, and South America 
and the immediately adjacent islands. We in- 
clude the right to the peaceful use of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. That has been our 
traditional policy. 

It is a fact, for example, that as far back as 
1798 the United States found that its peaceful 
trade and commerce with other parts of the 
Americas were threatened by armed privateers 
sent to the West Indies by nations then at war 
in Europe. Because of this threat to peace in 
this hemisphere of ours, the United States Ships 
Constellation, Constitution, United States, and 
many others were fitted out ; and they drove the 
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armed vessels of Europe out of the waters to the 
south of us, and made commerce between the 
Americas once more peaceable and possible. 

We of the Americas still consider that this 
defense of these oceans of the Western Hemi- 
sphere against acts of aggression is the first fac- 
tor in the defense and protection of our own 
territorial integrity. We reaffirm that policy, 
lest there be any doubt of our intention to main- 
tain it. 

There are some in every single one of the 21 
American republics who suggest that the course 
the Americas are following is slowly drawing 
one or all of us into war with some nation or 
nations beyond the seas. 

The clear facts have been stated over and 
over again. This country wants no war with 
any nation. This hemisphere wants no war with 
any nation. The American republics are deter- 
mined to work in unity for peace, just as we 
work in unity to defend ourselves from attack. 

For many long years every ounce of energy I 
have had has been devoted to keeping this nation 
and the other republics at peace with the rest of 
the world. That is what continues uppermost 


' in my mind today—the objective for which I 


hope and work and pray. 

We arm to defend ourselves. The strongest 
reason for that is that it is the strongest guar- 
antee for peace. 

The United States of America is mustering 
its men and resources, arming not only to defend 
itself, but, in cooperation with the other Ameri- 
can republics, to help defend the whole hemi- 
sphere. 

We are building a total defense on land and 
sea and in the air, sufficient to repel total at- 
tack from any part of the world. Forewarned 
by the deliberate attacks of the dictators upon 
free peoples, the United States, for the first time 
in its history, has undertaken the mustering of 
its men in peacetime. Unprecedented dangers 
have caused the United States to undertake the 
building of a navy and an air force sufficient to 
defend all the coasts of the Americas from any 
combination of hostile powers. 

We have asked for, and we have received, the 
fullest cooperation and assistance of industry 
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and labor. All of us are speeding the prepara- 
tion of adequate defense. 

And we are keeping the nations of this hemi- 
sphere fully advised of our defense prepara- 
tions. We have welcomed the military missions 
from neighboring republics; and in turn our 
own military experts have been welcomed by 
them. We intend to encourage this frank in- 
terchange of information and plans. 

We shall be all for one and one for all. 

This idea of a defense strong enough and wide 
enough to cover this half of the world had its 
beginnings when the Government of the United 
States announced its policy with respect to 
South America. It was the policy of the good 
neighbor, the neighbor who knew how to mind 
his own business, but was always willing to lend 
a friendly hand to a friendly nation which 
sought it, the neighbor who was willing to dis- 
cuss in all friendship the problems which will 
always arise between neighbors. 

From the day on which that policy was an- 
nounced, the American republics have consulted 
with each other; they have peacefully settled 
their old problems and disputes; they have 
grown closer and closer to each other; until at 
last in 1938 at Lima, their unity and friendship 
were sealed. 

There was then adopted a declaration that 
the New World proposed to maintain collec- 
tively the freedom upon which its strength had 
been built. It was the culmination of the good- 
neighbor policy, the proof of what was said by 
that famous Argentinian of Italian birth, Al- 
berdi—“The Americas are a great political sys- 
tem : the parts draw life from the whole; and the 
whole draws life from its parts.” 

Through the acquisition of eight naval bases 
in territories of the British Empire lying within 
the sphere of the New World, from Newfound- 
land to Guiana, we have increased the immediate 
effectiveness of the great Navy which we now 
have and of the greater Navy we have under 
construction. These bases were acquired by the 
United States; but not for the protection of the 
United States alone. They were acquired for 
the protection of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. The unity of the American republics 
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was proven to the world when these naval bases 
were promptly opened by the United States to 
the other republics for cooperative use. In that 
act was typified the good-neighbor conception of 
hemispheric defense through cooperation by and 
for all of us. 

American radio stations will play their part 
in the new unity which has been built so solidly 
between the American nations during the past 
eight years. They must be effective instruments 
for the honest exchange and communication of 
ideas. They must never be used as stations in 
other lands are used, to send out on the same day 
one false story to one country, and a different 
false story to another. 

The core of our defense is the faith we have in 
the institutions we defend. The Americas will 
not be scared or threatened into the ways the 
dictators want us to follow. 

No combination of dictator countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia will halt us in the path we see 
ahead for ourselves and for democracy. 

No combination of dictator countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia will stop the help we are giving to 
almost the last free people fighting to hold them 
at bay. 

Our course is clear. Our decision is made. 
We will continue to pile up our defense and our 
armaments. We will continue to help those who 
resist aggression, and who now hold the aggres- 
sors far from our shores. Let no American in 
any part of the Americas question the possi- 
bility of danger from overseas. Why should we 
accept assurances that we areimmune? History 
records that not long ago those same assurances 
were given to the people of Holland and Bel- 
gium and Norway. 

It can no longer be disputed that forces of evil 
which are bent on conquest of the world will 
destroy whomever and whenever they can de- 
stroy. We have learned the lessons of recent 
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years. We know now that if we seek to appease I 
them by withholding aid from those who stand 7 
in their way, we only hasten the day of their | 


attack upon us. 


The people of the United States, the people of 
all the Americas, reject the doctrine of appease- | 
ment. They recognize it for what it is—a major | 


weapon of the aggressor nations. 


I speak bluntly. I speak the love the Amer- 


ican people have for freedom and liberty and | 


decency and humanity. 


That is why we arm. Because, I repeat, this 7 
nation wants to keep war away from these two | 
continents. Because we all of us are determined |, 
to do everything possible to maintain peace on | 
Because great strength of | 
arms is the practical way of fulfilling our hopes | 
for peace and for staying out of this war or any | 
Because we are determined to mus- | 
ter all our strength so that we may remain free, | 

The men and women of Britain have shown | 
how free people defend what they know to be | 
right. Their heroic defense will be recorded for | 
alltime. It will be perpetual proof that democ- | 
racy, when put to the test, can show the stuff | 


this hemisphere. 


other war. 


of which it is made. 


I well recall during my recent visit to three | 
great capital cities in South America, the vast | 
throngs which came to express by their cheers | 
their friendship for the United States. I espe- | 
cially remember that above all the cheers I heard | 
one constant cry again and again—one shout 
above all others: “j Viva la Democracia!”— | 


“Long live democracy !” 


Those three stirring words cry out the abiding 


conviction of people in all the democracies that 
freedom shall rule in the land. 


As I salute the peoples of all the nations in . 
the western world, I echo that greeting from 


our good neighbors of the Americas: “; Viva la 
democracia !”—“Long live democracy !” 
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FUNDAMENTAL VALUES IN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Address by Assistant Secretary Berle? 


[Released to the press October 8] 

Properly, it seems to me, universities through- 
out the country are discussing American foreign 
policy. Now, if ever, the youth of this country 
ought to be considering, very soberly, what that 
policy is, where it is going, and why it is going 


| there. 


The events of the past few years have conclu- 
sively settled one question. The United States 
does not stand apart as a detached spectator 
in world events. We no longer debate foreign 
policy as an academic issue. It was perhaps 
possible in 1914 for us to choose whether the 
American Continent would have a part in the 
world events then taking place or whether we 
might pass them by. Today we do not have 
that choice. The American public was a direct 
spectator of the fall of Austria, the abortive 
peace effort of Munich, the crushing of Czecho- 
slovakia, the invasion of Poland, and the out- 
break of the war in September 1939. Its 
emotions, its economics, and its foreign relations 
were profoundly affected by the rapid spread of 
the war both on land and at sea. 

Propaganda of the various belligerents, speci- 
fically directed at us, was present in varying 
degrees in many parts of the United States. 
That same propaganda was and still is carried 
on in our sister republics on this hemisphere 
with an intensity and an anti-American direc- 


) tion designed to threaten not only the conven- 
biding | 


tional “American interests” of commerce and 
trade, but also security, communications, and 


» even political stability. The word “isolation” 


originally meant the creditable desire of great 
masses of Americans to steer clear of foreign 
disputes. As events moved forward, it began 
to mean being surrounded by nations or groups 
of nations whose intentions, judging at least 


) from the propaganda put out by orders of their 
) governments, were not reassuring. Propa- 





* Delivered before the International Relations Club 


) of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Octo- 


ber 7, 1940. 


ganda is frequently a better test of a govern- 
ment’s intentions than official statements. 

I think, in retrospect, that it has been thor- 
oughly good for the United States to be brought 
face to face with these elemental international 
forces. I think it is not at all a bad thing for 
us, every once in so often, to have to stand up 
and make affirmation of faith; to say to our- 
selves and to everyone else what we are all about, 
and why. I think that it is, on the whole, fortu- 
nate that we are having to do so now. For 
there was, in my judgment, a very real danger 
threatening the United States. 

That danger was a tendency to become soft, to 
assume that everyone could consider his own in- 
terests and did not need to consider those of any- 
one else, and to believe that there were, after all, 
no real guiding principles by which men, and 
particularly young men, must live. 

I think I know how this came about, because 
I lived through the long process which began 
just after the World War and ended only a short 
time ago. 

After the World War, disillusionment rap- 
idly became complete. We entered that war 
with the highest ideals of any belligerent in his- 
tory. We were unable to see that those ideals 
had been realized in any way. Many Americans, 
and particularly many American liberals, be- 
gan to drink deeply at the poisoned well of cer- 
tain sterile European revolutionary movements. 

You know the line. These movements had no 
positive values. They began by denying God in 
any form, insisting that He was a device in- 
vented by special privilege to intrench its own 
position. There actually were Americans silly 
enough to swallow that idea, forgetting that 
centuries of Americans had believed in and 
served a God who had taken them through the 
wilderness, past frontier after frontier, and had 
by resolute faith built on this continent a nation 
unrivaled in power. Religion then did not pro- 
tect privilege: there was none to protect. It 
gave strength to the settlers and builders. 
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What we used to call virtues, such as honesty, 
consideration, kindness, and fair dealing were 
summarily disposed of as merely dogmas in- 
vented by weaklings to protect themselves 
against the strong, who thus were prevented 
from using their full powers. This blithely dis- 
regarded the continuous historic fact that mere 
strength, in and of itself, never built or settled 
anything, either in the Old World or the New. 
Strength is only useful as it protects the devel- 
opment of some positive belief by which men 
live together, work together, and get a result we 
call civilization. 

Finally, the doctrine was rapidly expanded in 
Europe—it finds some repercussions here—that 
the world belongs to the young and the young 
only, because the young are strong enough to 
use brass knuckles and bludgeons to seize what 
they want and make the most out of it. Propa- 
gandists of this idea always conceal the fact 
that behind the youngsters thus invited to take 
charge of the world there are invariably certain 
scheming, organized heads, who know that the 
young men with force in their hands are merely 
their tools, and that, if you like, the youngster is 
being swindled into becoming a cat’s paw for 
cleverer men, who stay behind the lines, and 
quietly take advantage of the disorder created. 
The “brave young men” who were used to cre- 
ate the European disorders out of which the 
present situation has come have quietly van- 
ished—they are cannon fodder in army ranks, 
they are dead by assassination, or they are other- 
wise disposed of. It is the oldest trick in rev- 
olutionary technique. 

It was possible to involve the young men of 
Europe, and Europe generally, in these tragic 
and disastrous movements only because there 
had come to be a huge emptiness in European 
thought. No one felt it necessary to point out 
that the great civilization which Europe and we 
inherited had not come merely from the casual 
ambitions of men who had seized power. No 
one arose to point out that the permanent insti- 
tutions of the world had never been built in 
that fashion. Institutions which have lasted in 
the world have been built on faith far more than 
force, have been built not on selfishness, but on 
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selflessness. No serious student today swallows 
whole the so-called “economic interpretation” 
of history. The happiness which has existed in 
the world has come not because men sought di- 
rectly to advance themselves at all costs, but 
because many men, some known, some for- 
gotten, elected to try to do something for each 
other which made possible cooperative living in 
the world. 

Appeal is often made to the fact that some 
groups now wield material force on a huge scale. 
This is called a “biological justification” in the 
overseas jargon. Let us see. 

Certain foreign political groups today claim 
preponderant force, and by it claim a “biological 
right” to dominate everything around them. 
This force they rely on is mechanical. It comes 
from steam railways, from motor-driven tanks 
and transport, from aircraft, from radio, from 
electric controls, from naval construction, both 
surface and submarine. Now it so happens that 
every one of these technical developments is of 
American origin. They are American tools. 
Steam was developed here. The gasoline en- 
gine and the modern armored tank were de- 
veloped in America. Airplanes were thought 
of, invented, and developed in the United States. 
Most of the naval construction which today 
dominates sea warfare was worked out in this 
country. Radio, and its companion arts, is of 
mixed origin, but was primarily brought into 
practical use through American laboratories and 
American commercial exploitation. 

These tools came into existence as a result of 
the demands of peace, and not of war. They 
were designed to aid life, and not to spread 
death. If there is philosophic right to claim 
mastery by reason of these things, the right rests 
with American scientists, American labora- 
tories, American research, and American engi- 
neering. The men who accomplish these things 
are in great measure unknown to history. Most 
of them toiled unselfishly as students, scientists, 
workers, who lived happily as productive human 
beings, and died leaving civilization in their 
debt. They are the exact opposite of force- 
politicians. 
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For these things were the results of positive 
values. To develop a scientific principle you 
must believe in truth. You cannot tell lies to 
science and get a result. In large measure, you 
must be altruistic. One foundation which 
makes possible either peace or war is the devel- 
opment of medicine. No one can argue that 
medical science, which has had as great or even 
greater advance than mechanical invention, has 
been primarily driven by the profit motive, for 
the medical profession in the main has held to 
the ancient and great conception that every ad- 
vance in the art of healing or preventing disease 
belongs to the world and not to the discoverer. 

Overseas we now watch the perversion of these 
developments. No sane student can appraise 
them without realizing that the use which is 
now being made of them has little in common 
with the mental processes which brought them 
into being. The free and selfless countries go on 
developing. The apostles of the negative, who 
were talking in terms of mere force, do not and 
cannot continue this development. That is why 
no regime, in Europe or elsewhere, based on the 
philosophy of every man for himself and the 
sheer use of force has ever maintained itself 
more than a few short years; why, inevitably, 
the last spark of freedom has always broken 
through to ultimate triumph. 

If I have made my point, it is that we must 
once more affirm the positive values: must insist 
on virtue in the great sense of that word, mean- 
ing thereby those qualities which properly befit 
aman; on ideals which are bigger than the indi- 
vidual and therefore permit the individual to 
serve them without limit, yet without losing his 
own freedom of personality in the process. The 
test of virtue is whether it contributes to build- 
ing a world in which people can live together 
to their mutual happiness, as against the cynical 
doctrine which assumes that ambition is the only 
motive worthwhile, and that power to take 
means the right to hold, and that the end is 
death in any case. 

You will be saying, I imagine, at this point, 
that it is strange to base a talk on foreign af- 
fairs with an essay on philosophy. Yet, if you 
were in daily contact with the handling of 
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foreign affairs you would be aware that the 
present conflict, which has compelled the United 
States to equip a huge army and to ring its 
shores with floating and static steel, is distinctly 
philosophical. Only when you understand that 
can you get the guy ropes of what happens from 
day to day in present foreign affairs—as well as 
the outlines of what must be at long last the 
basis of peace and final settlement. 

In practice the conflict is briefly and simply 
this: 

We had, until recently, a world whose pri- 
mary organization was intended to permit na- 
tions and individuals to live as happily as they 
could. It had all kinds of defects, of course. 
There were plenty of individuals, groups, and 
occasionally nations which violated that under- 
lying compact. There were all kinds of in- 
equalities in distributing the world’s goods, the 
world’s territory, and the world’s power. There 
were outbreaks of war and trouble, but behind 
these outbreaks there was always a realization 
that eventually matters must once more come 
to rest, and that the end must be to solve the 
difficulties. 

Napoleon, perhaps the greatest of those who 
sought to achieve and seize by force the domi- 
nation of Europe, spent an endless amount of 
time and thought in endeavoring to discover 
how he could recreate the situation which he 
himself had destroyed. It was no part of his 
plan to be a temporary meteor, rushing through 
glory, to a disastrous end. He proposed, if 
possible, to establish an international system. 
But he found—it is one of the most tragic pages 
in history—that in the process of seizing power 
he had violated the only basis on which stability 
could at length be restored. He had upset the 
conception that there was any law except force. 
When, as presently he did, his empire appealed 
to law, to good faith, to good relations, to re- 
spect for the rights of men to live, he discovered 
that, once broken, those laws exacted his down- 
fall as the price of their reestablishment. You 
cannot appeal to law and morals this week, and 
to force next week, and expect to have it both 
ways. It is either one or the other—but never 
both. 
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Now it is that realization which dominates 
American foreign policy. We have never had 
the illusion that you could chop the world up 
into sections, allowing force-politics to dominate 
one section while other sections followed the 
cooperative virtues of good faith, respect for 
the pledged word, honest dealing, and fair and 
generous attempts to settle controversies in a 
spirit of give-and-take. President Roosevelt 
has made that point, time and again; and Sec- 
retary Hull, who is great as a philosopher as 
well as a statesman, has explained this to the 
country time and again. In the early stages, 
some Americans did not realize how deadly 
serious he was. He knew—as all the world 
knows now—that once appeal is made to force 
without underlying justice, the nation or na- 
tions which take the sword can rarely, if ever, 
put it down, unless they have come to realize 
that the process was itself a mistake, and that 
the position is impossible. 

We could, accordingly, and did, stand ready 
to assist wherever possible the rectification of 
the many difficulties which existed in the world 
in which we could offer any help. Because 
political difficulties in Europe have not been of 
primary concern to us, we could only endeavor 
to encourage settlement if settlement were pos- 
sible. But because we are a huge factor—per- 
haps a determining factor—in world economics, 
we could and repeatedly did offer economic co- 
operation to the fullest in endeavoring to make 
it easier for men to live. 

What we could not do was to recognize that 
the temporary possession of force by any one 
nation or group of nations, and the use of that 
force to subject great masses of population to 
death, hunger, or servitude, offered any solution. 
On the contrary, we considered that such “so- 
lutions” ultimately threatened the safety of the 
entire world, ourselves included. Though many 
of the problems seemed far away, we had no 
real doubt that once the process of force-politics 
began, its area would widen until it lapped 
across even the two broad seas which separate 
us from the Old World. 

We were consistent in this. We applied the 
doctrine to ourselves as rigorously as to anyone 
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else. When the present administration came 
into office there were in this hemisphere certain 
remnants of past mistakes of which the United 
States itself had been guilty; interventions by 
force and violent seizures of rights or positions 
of advantage. These incidents we liquidated, 
making such settlement as justice required. To 
us the fabric of cooperative living in interna- 
tional affairs means abiding by law and respect- 
ing national and human rights. I think we can 
say with truth that we have given tangible proof 
of that respect. This gave us, and gives us now, 
the right to say that we believe in a rule of co- 
operation and of law, and that, so far as we can 
do so, we will recognize no other. 

Indeed, this is the only position we can take. 
It is the only position which preserves the safety 
of the United States and of its sister republics 
in the New World; and it also assures to the men 
and women in these countries anything like a 
reasonable life. The New World was built by 
men who desired to get away from the outworn 
imperial notion that people existed merely as 
property of a sovereign, personal or impersonal. 
What made the New World great was the fact 
that it liberated the genius of millions of indi- 
viduals which had been stifled by older systems 
—systems which regarded men as serfs, or as 
servants, or as cannon fodder, or as breeding 
animals, but never asmen. The combination of 
that liberated genius, used cooperatively, has 
created a modern industrial organization. 
These powerful tools we have in general used 
for the service of everyone. Elsewhere they 
have been used as military weapons. As to 
that, there is every evidence that in the hands 
of free men working together, these weapons 
are far more effective than they are in the hands 
of men who are forced to surrender their right 
to think; but the point is that the American 
processes of life which brought these things into 
existence were processes of life under law for 
the purpose of cooperation. 

It so happens that the Western Hemisphere 
has made one great contribution to the practice 
of foreign relations. It originated the doctrine 
of what has come to be called the “cooperative 
peace”. This happens to have been an epoch- 
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making discovery and its success has been little 
short of amazing. Before the doctrine was elab- 
orated more than 100 years ago by a Spanish- 
American statesman, Bolivar, only two ideas for 
keeping international peace had attained gen- 
eral acceptance. One of them was the idea of 
universal empire, and it was practised by Rome. 
It did not work very well, since Roman history 
is one long chronicle of rebellion and civil war. 
The second idea was that of the balance of 
power—nations of more or less equal strength, 
armed to the hilt, and so balanced between them- 
selves that no one who started a war could be 
sure of winning it. This method, which has 
obtained in our own time abroad, has had only 
a limited degree of success, though it did pro- 
vide from time to time relatively long periods 
of quiet. 

The ideal of the cooperative peace proposed 
that nations, and specifically the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, should live together on a 
plane of understanding so great that the prob- 
lem of any one of them became the problem of 
all; that the resources of all could be drawn upon 
to assist any neighbor in need; and that while 
there was to be complete respect for independ- 
ence and sovereignty, these independent nations 
should always remain in a state of complete co- 
operation. This system—despite many sins 
against it—has given more of peace to more 
millions of people, and has spread tranquility 
over more of the earth’s surface and for a longer 
period of time, than any system of peace of 
which history gives us record. Critics some- 
times point to the breaches of it which have 
taken place in the New World and with truth; 
but the fact is that there have been fewer 
breaches and they more easily healed than has 
been the case in any other part of the globe. 
Cynics sometimes insist that the success of the 
cooperative peace has been due to the fact that 
the New World has had ample land for expan- 
sion and is in general under-populated, an ob- 
servation which entirely ignores the fact that 
Europe had a bloody history centuries before 
her vacant land was exhausted and before popu- 
lation became a serious factor. 

The cooperative peace, you will readily real- 
ize, did involve the acceptance of certain prin- 
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ciples—which is of the essence of what we call 
law. We did regard ourselves as limited by 
considerations of justice and decency. This is 
why the United States, which disposes of more 
material power than any country in the world, 
has not seized an empire two or three times the 
size of any the world has yet seen. The result 
of it was peace, and was an internal develop- 
ment whose strength we have already noted. 
This was carried out in considerable degree in 
our internal life; and the result of that has been 
that the nations which have accepted it are in 
the main well taken care of, while it still re- 
mains to be proven that any of the modern 
dictatorships can satisfy even the elementary 
need of feeding and clothing their people in 
reasonable comfort. 

It is perhaps well then to emphasize this point 
now. In the United States we have been so 
anxious to remedy the many faults in our sys- 
tem that it has been fashionable to tell only of 
the many unsolved problems which we had and 
still have. To read the literature of the past 
10 years you would suppose that the United 
States was made up exclusively of degenerates, 
or dispossessed tenants, or miserable unem- 
ployed. It was right that we should give a 
great deal of attention to this. It was wholly 
wrong to draw from this desire for reform the 
idea that our civilization was a failure. The fact 
has always been that 90 percent of our people 
have been taken care of better than any popula- 
tion in the world; that even the dispossessed 
have literally more to eat than many of the set- 
tled groups overseas; and that we have steadily 
been decreasing rather than increasing the area 
of unhappiness. What has increased has been, 
not the area of misery, but our own awareness 
that any economic or social injustice anywhere 
has to be remedied. By way of parenthesis I 
should like to say that it is about time someone 
began to point out that so far from having 
failed, the American civilization with its co- 
operative ideal in national and international 
affairs is not only good, but amazingly good 
when you compare it with anything else that 
exists in the world today. 

It is right for us to be talking about things 
left undone, to stimulate our people to get at 
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the remedies. It is wrong for anyone else to 
conclude from that fact that the American 
world is not thoroughly capable of taking care 
of its problem, both internal and external. I 
have no patience with these apostles of despair. 

The cooperative peace which has these deep 
internal roots has become the settled doctrine 
of the American Continent. It is already de- 
termined that this must be defended by the 
entire hemisphere and for the entire hemisphere. 
The international document which determined 
that fact is called the Declaration of Lima; and 
I still cherish as a happy memory that Christ- 
mas Eve in Peru when the statesmen of the 21 
sister republics of the New World came to their 
feet to acclaim the recognition of an era of New 
World solidarity, resolved to defend its success- 
ful way of life against all outside enemies. 

This is not the place for a review of the 
achievements of the cooperative peace, nor of 
the steps which are now being taken from the 
Straits of Magellan to Davis’ Strait to make 
that defense effective. I think I can assure 
you that these steps are being taken, in the 
field of economics, in the field of social devel- 
opment, and in the fields of military, naval, 
and aviation arrangements. It is enough to 
say that this, the American ideal, was no moral 
milksop expression of pious hope but a solid 
driving force which I am confident will prove 
quite capable of assuring the safety of our ocean 
borders. 

And yet, we must squarely face the fact that 
no order of things anywhere will be safe as long 
as any considerable part of the world fails to 
accept the ideal of cooperation, and its necessary 
adjunct, the rule of law. We are prepared to 
defend to the limit; yet the object is to have a 
world in which perpetual defense is unnecessary. 
What are called “new orders” are being famil- 
iarly talked of in various parts of the world; 
but it is interesting to note that each of these 
new orders somehow finds it necessary to muster 
ever greater military forces against its compan- 
ion “new orders” awaiting the day when one 
of them will fall upon the other. We could, 
of course, resign ourselves to doing likewise, and 
with considerable assurance; for when it comes 
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to the game of piling armament on armament, 
ship on ship, plane on plane, we probably can 
do that more effectively than any area in the 
world. Yet we know that this can be no perma- 
nent settlement of affairs: ultimately matters 
must once more come to rest. 

We also have learned something else. We 
know that only by cooperation can any nation 
or group of nations—with the possible excep- 
tion of the American Hemisphere—really give 
to their people the comfort which they have a 
right to expect from modern life. That is why, 
in the thinking of the United States Govern- 
ment, the cooperative peace and relations based 
on law have gone hand in hand with the idea 
of open economic relations, promoting open 
commerce, and a willingness to try to support 
the economics of other countries. We know 
that this means a great increase in the natural 
resources of all countries and in the ability 
within any country to distribute the result 
among its people. We have proved this time 
and again. 

During a state of general war, these avenues 
of cooperative economics are, of course, choked 
by blockades, counter-blockades, war restric- 
tions, and commercial paralysis. Yet we know 
that at long last the channels must reopen, the 
preferential areas must disappear, the possi- 
bility of open exchange must be replaced. 

It is already clear that so much has been 
wasted overseas and so much more is likely to 
be destroyed before the present war is ended 
as to make restoration impossible without the 
help of the Western Hemisphere. Every gov- 
ernment in Europe knows this, just as every 
European government knows, though it does 
not openly admit it, that conquest will never 
solve an economic need: Part of the tremen- 
dous preoccupation over our attitude, which ex- 
ists in Europe and in the Far East, is due to 
this realization. It is becoming clear that any- 
one may smash the fabric of international peace 
and economics, but that only the entire world 
can put it together again. 

From all of this certain conclusions appear 
inescapable. 

Whatever of strength now exists in the world 
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came as the result of a cooperative process 
operated by free men. There is no reason to 
suppose that institutions built on any other basis 
will long endure. 

This cooperative peace may have to be de- 
fended by force; but there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that defense by that force will 
impair the values which have made it strong. 

The cooperative peace requires the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere which adopted it; 
but to be complete there must be general accept- 
ance of a rule of law, designed to promote in- 
ternational stability and generous relations, as 
it is also designed to foster individual safety 
and development within countries like our own. 

At the close of the present war more and 
not less cooperation in the field of politics and 
economics will be required and must be freely 
opened to any nation or group of nations which 
is prepared to accept the basic obligations 
which cooperation imposes. 

As the strongest element in the cooperative 
peace, we must take a leading part in realizing 
this ideal. 
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Within a few days the youth of the United 
States will be asked to register for military 
service. This means that they will be asked 
to do at this time what every generation has 
done: my own in 1917, my father’s in the 
Spanish War, my grandfather’s in the Civil 
War. This means something more than the 
physical business of training to bear arms. It 
means an affirmation that there is something 
here worth fighting for. That something is 
the cooperative life, just as the only peace 
possible is the cooperative peace. It has given 
to us everything we have, has made us every- 
thing we are, and has been so fertile that its 
surplus has even provided weapons for less 
happy nations who seek another way of life. 
Truly this thing we call America is something 
more than a word. It has been life, and 
strength, and fertility; it has meant power and 
glory; it offers the hope of peace. Its ma- 
terial benefits have been more widely diffused 
than in any civilization yet known; and it holds 
within its womb an endless prospect of still 
greater glory yet to come. 


LAW PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Address by E. Wilder Spaulding * 


[Released to the press October 10] 

It is with considerable temerity that I under- 
take to address a group of experts like you on 
a subject falling within your own field: Publi- 
cations of interest to law librarians. I assure 
you, however, that I recognize my personal lim- 
itations in such a field, and I shall confine my- 
self almost entirely to the publications which 
the Department of State is producing and which 
one might expect to find in a law library. 

Compared with many other Government agen- 
cies the Department of State is not a large pub- 


*Delivered before the Law Librarian’s Society of 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 1940. Dr. Spaulding is 
Chief of the Division of Research and Publication, De- 
partment of State, 


lishing house. Its printing and binding appro- 
priation amounts only to some $225,000 a year, 
and a major portion of that sum is consumed 
in printing letterheads, forms, and such pro- 
saic material. On the other hand, some of the 
basic publications which the Department does 
compile or edit, like the “slip laws”, the Stat- 
utes at Large, the Treaty Series, and the Execu- 
tive Agreement Series, are not paid for out of 
the Department’s own printing appropriation. 


I 


One very naturally looks to the Department 
of State for publications on treaties and other 
international agreements of the United States. 
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The Department is, in fact, publishing a wealth 
of data on American treaties for the inter- 
national lawyer. You need not, of course, be 
reminded that the texts of treaties, conven- 
tions, and other international acts to which 
this Government is a party are published in 
the United States Statutes at Large, as well 
as in the Department’s Treaty Series or Ex- 
ecutive Agreement Series pamphlets, and that 
the definitive compilation of the texts of our 
early treaties is Mr. Hunter Miller’s pains- 
taking and scholarly edition of 7’reaties and 
Other International Acts of the United States 
of America. Volume 5 of the Miller edition, 
ending in 1852, is already out; volume 6, which 
may be published in 1941, and volume 7 are 
in preparation. Mr. Miller’s notes, always 
illuminating and erudite, should be of special 
interest when he comments in volume 6 on such 
famous documents as the Gadsden Treaty of 
1853 with Mexico and Commodore Perry’s 
treaty of 1854 with Japan. The instrument of 
ratification of the Perry treaty, which was 
prepared for transmission to Japan, was one 
of the most princely documents that ever 
passed under the hand of a Chief Executive 
of this Republic. The treaty text, on vellum, 
was bound in a blue velvet portfolio with blue 
and gold tasseled cords, and to the cords was 
attached the great wax pendant seal of the 
United States encased in a box of solid gold. 
The whole was placed in an elegant rosewood 
box with gold clasps and hinges. Little won- 
der that the jeweler’s bill in connection with this 
unusual document amounted to $1,220, without 
including all the accessories! Editorial notes 
about such a document will by no means be 
dull reading for the historian or the inter- 
national lawyer. 

Pending the completion of the Miller treaty 
edition we have the very useful four volumes 
of Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, 
Protocols, and Agreements between the United 
States of America and Other Powers, 1776- 
1937, which are Senate documents and not pub- 
lications of the State Department. 

The treaty editions which I have mentioned 
are well known, but I believe that the researcher 
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in the field will find almost equally valuable for 
reference purposes such pamphlet aids issued 
by the Department as the Subject Index of the 
Treaty Series and the Executive Agreement 
Series, published in 1931, the List of Treaties 
Submitted to the Senate, 1789-1934, and subse- 
quent supplements to that list, the List of 
Treaties Submitted to the Senate, 1789-1931, 
Which Have Not Gone Into Force, and the 
List of Treaties and Other International Acts 
of the United States of America in Force Decem- 
ber 31, 1932. The latter list, one of the most 
useful guides available to workers in the foreign 
relations field, is now being revised and brought 
up to date by the Department’s Treaty Division. 

The current record of treaty developments 
published by the Department is the “Treaty 
Information” section of the weekly Department 
of State Bulletin. Here are printed many of 
the Department’s press releases and other 
authoritative information regarding treaties to 
which the United States is or may become a 
party or treaties of general international inter- 
est. Many experts on international law, both 
within and without the Department, have ex- 
pressed the opinion that a file of the weekly 
Bulletin with its semiannual indexes is a sine 
qua non for them in their work. 


Il 


Another essential publication for the inter- 
national lawyer will be the new Digest of [nter- 








national Law. These eight volumes, now being : 


compiled by the Department’s Legal Adviser, 
Green H. Hackworth, will do much more 
than merely supplement Judge John Bassett 
Moore’s fine Digest of International Law. They 
will contain a mine of new material based 
almost entirely upon the archives of American 
foreign policy since 1906, when Moore’s Digest 





was published. We expect that the first two f 
volumes of the new Digest will appear during 






the approaching winter. 





A considerable quantity of the essential diplo- 





matic correspondence upon which such compila- 
tions as the Digest of International Law are 
based is, of course, contained in the bulky vol- 
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the United States. These volumes, which by 
Departmental order must be “substantially com- 
plete”, have since 1861 constituted the definitive 
official record of American foreign policy. The 
publication of the 1925 Foreign Relations vol- 
umes late this fall will show that there is still 
a 15-year gap between the date of the diplomatic 
correspondence contained in these publications 
and the year in which it is released—a gap which 
we hope to reduce to 14 years by 1942. 


I very much wish that time allowed a discus- 
sion of some of the Department’s other publica- 
tions which are of interest to the international 
lawyer—such titles as those in the Arbitration 
Series and Dr. Whiteman’s Damages in Interna- 
tional Law. For the legal profession in general, 
however, there is nothing much more basic than 
the publication of the Federal laws themselves, 
and I therefore turn to the Department’s role 
in making those texts available to the public. 


III 


The Department has custody, in its fireproot 
files, of the originals of all congressional acts, 
joint resolutions, concurrent resolutions, and 
proposed amendments to the Constitution, of the 
last 17 years. The originals of acts and joint 
resolutions which have been approved by the 
President are sent to the Department by the 
White House; the originals of concurrent reso- 
lutions, of resolutions proposing amendments to 
the Constitution, and of acts and joint resolu- 
tions which become law after the Congress has 
overridden the President’s veto are received by 
the Department direct from the Congress. If 
a bill becomes law without the President’s ap- 
proval after the Constitutional 10-day period, 
the White House sends it to the Department. 
On the other hand, the originals of bills that 
have not survived a veto, or which have been 
pocket-vetoed, are not now sent to the Depart- 
ment. As a matter of fact bills that have en- 
countered the pocket veto are to be found scat- 
tered in several files in Washington. All the 
originals for the period before 1924, which were 
once in the Department, were transferred in 
1937 to The National Archives, which has the 
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finest possible facilities for storing those irre- 
placeable documents. 

As soon as an original law is received by the 
office of the Department’s Director of Personnel, 
it is sent to the Laws Section of the Division of 
Research and Publication. That section pre- 
pares a printed copy of the enrolled bill as manu- 
script to be used by the Government Printing 
Office in the preparation of the type for the 
printing of the “slip law”. Within a few hours 
the Printing Office returns the proof, which is 
read once against the original document in the 
Laws Section for accuracy before the “slip law”, 
or first print of the law, is sent to press. The 
“slip laws” were printed by order of Congress 
and sent to the Governors of the States even 
before the establishment of the Department of 
State and are therefore more venerable than the 
precursors of the modern Statutes at Large. 

You may recall that in September 1789 the 
name of the Department of Foreign Relations 
was changed to Department of State and that 
the new establishment was charged with certain 
functions which had little or nothing to do with 
foreign policy. Among these functions was the 
custody and recording of the original laws and 
the responsibility for causing them to be pub- 
lished, distributed to the Congress and the State 
Governors, and printed in three or more news- 
papers. The provision for newspaper publica- 
tion gave our early administrations a very 
effective device for rewarding the friendly 
press; however, except for one gap, from 1795 
to 1799, such publication was continued until 
1875. Less than a year after its establishment 
the Department was also charged with causing 
the treaties to be published in the same manner 
as the laws. 

There was, of course, no Government Print- 
ing Office in 1789, and therefore all the early 
official editions of the laws had to be printed 
by commercial printers under contract with the 
Government. The first editions of what are 
now known as the United States Statutes at 
Large are in consequence generally identified 
by the names of their respective printers. The 
first, or Folwell edition, authorized in 1795, cov- 
ered the period from 1789 to 1814, when it was 
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succeeded by the Bioren and Duane volumes 
‘carrying the compilation back to 1789 and on 
to 1845. Neither Folwell nor Bioren and Duane 
printed all of the volumes in the editions now 
known by their names. The only other official 
edition before that of the Department of State 
was printed by Little, Brown, and Company, 
covering the entire period from 1789 to 1873 
under the title Public Statutes at Large or 
Statutes at Large. Except for the volume for 
the first session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
the Statutes at Large have never been issued in 
the congressional numbered series. 

By an act of June 20, 1874 the contract with 
Little, Brown, and Company was discontinued 
and the Secretary of State was ordered to pub- 
lish the Statutes at Large. He is in 1940 still 
publishing those volumes. 

The task of preparing the Statutes at Large 
has increased greatly in volume and complexity 
since Richard Folwell printed his first volume 
in 1796. As regards size alone the bulk of the 
volumes for the last three Congresses is 70 per- 
cent greater than the bulk of the volumes for 
the eight or nine preceding Congresses. Each 
volume must contain “all the laws and concur- 
rent resolutions enacted during each regular 
session of Congress; all treaties to which the 
United States is a party that have been pro- 
claimed since the date of the adjournment of the 
regular session of Congress next preceding; all 
international agreements other than treaties to 
which the United States is a party that have 
been signed, proclaimed, or with reference to 
which any other final formality has been exe- 
cuted, since that date; all proclamations by the 
President in the numbered series issued since 
that date; and also any amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States proposed or 
ratified pursuant to article V thereof since that 
date, together with the certificate of the Sec- 
retary of State issued in compliance with the 
provision contained in section 205 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States.” 

The Statutes ut Large must carry marginal 
notes indicating the subject-matter of the instru- 
ments which the notes accompany, marginal 
citations to the Statutes at Large themselves and 
often to the United States Code if the latter is 
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not cited in the text itself, elaborate lists of the 
papers printed in the volumes, and an index, 
In these days when legislation is so often highly 
technical and involved, the preparation of the 
citations, notes, and indexes is a long, pains- 
taking, demanding task. Finally, when the 
plates for printing the volumes are ready at 
the Printing Office, proof must be read in the 
Department’s Laws Section against the original 
documents themselves to make certain that no 
errors have crept in. The plates are made from 
the same type that the Printing Office used to 
print the enrolled bills and the “slip laws”, but 
there is always the danger that in adding the 
marginal notes and citations or in changing the 
pagination a few lines of type have had to 
be reset and inaccuracies have resulted. And 
such inaccuracies do occur. For example, one 
error in the plate proof for volume 52 of the 
Statutes resulted in the omission of the item 
“two assistant clerks at $3,900” and substituted 
for it the not very intelligible term “assistant 
clerk, $5,000 and $2,500”. Occasionally whole 
lines are dropped out and other lines which 
belong elsewhere on the page are substituted 
for them. These volumes must be as nearly 
perfect as editor and printer can make them for 
they are legal evidence of the laws in the courts 
of the United States, the several States, and the 
Territories. 

Thanks to the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office even the binding of the 
last few volumes of the Statutes has been vastly 
improved. Backstrips of leather with gold 
lettering protected by high ridges which give 
better legibility, and finer buckram covers 
firmly hand-stitched, combine to give us volumes 
which will stand constant use for many years. 

Of the many problems encountered in the 
course of the publication of the acts and joint 
resolutions, that of classification deserves some 
mention. You will recall that the “slip laws” 
are printed in four series: The acts designated 
as “Public”, the “Public Resolutions”, the acts 
designated as “Private”, and the “Private Reso- 
lutions”. Each of these series is numbered 
separately. In most cases there is little doubt 
as to whether an enactment is public or private 
but the Department must sometimes split some 
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very fine hairs in coming to a decision. In gen- 
eral, classification as “public” or “private” is 
based upon the consideration as to whether the 
interest of the public is paramount or whether 
the legislation was passed for the benefit of an 
individual or group of individuals. If it is 
amendatory legislation its classification is 
usually, but not always, obvious. And gen- 
erally there are officials of the Congress itself 
who know from their background of precedent 
and experience how the Congress would expect 
the laws to be classified. 

The numbering of the laws becomes more 
complex when the time-honored chapter num- 
bers are added. These chapter numbers which 
are affixed to all public and private acts and 
resolutions, but not to concurrent resolutions, 
run in one series only and are therefore not 
continuous either in the section of the Statutes 
which contains the public acts and resolutions 
or in the section which contains the private acts 
and resolutions. The chapter numbers now 
(beginning with the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress) appear on the “slip laws” as well 
as in the Statutes at Large. All in all the num- 
bering of the laws would seem to be somewhat 
more intricate than helpful, and I suspect that 
it might profitably be simplified. Possibly one 
step in that direction would be to combine the 
public acts and the public resolutions into one 
series of “Public Laws” and the private acts and 
private resolutions into one series of “Private 
Laws”. If that were done their numbering in the 
“slip laws” would correspond to their grouping 
in the Statutes at Large. The fact that Public 
Resolution 54 of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
may by its own provisions be cited as the “Neu- 
trality Act of 1939” would indicate what I be- 
lieve is generally conceded, that there has come 
to be no distinction except in form between a 
public act and a public resolution. 

I have omitted mention of the invaluable 
United States Code because the Department has 
no part in its compilation. I have also omitted 
reference to the old “session laws” or “pamphlet 
laws” which the Department of State issued in 
paper covers after each session of Congress up 
through 1936. The act of June 20, 1936 spelled 
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the doom of the session laws and provided that 
henceforth the Statutes at Large, previously 
issued only at the end of the last session of a 
Congress (volumes 13 to 49 inclusive), should 
be issued after every regular session. The Stat- 
utes at Large thus remains the only complete 
official compilation of Federal legislation. The 
Department, under the Secretary of State, will 
make every effort to continue the production of 
volumes of the Statutes worthy of the important 
place that they must fill in every law library. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


[Released to the press October 7] 

The following persons and organizations have 
registered with the Secretary of State for the 
solicitation and collection of contributions pur- 
suant to section 8 of the Neutrality Act of 1939 
to be used in belligerent countries for medical 
aid and assistance or for food and clothing to 
relieve human suffering (the countries to which 
contributions are being sent are given in 
parentheses) :* 


356. Emergency Rescue Committee, 122 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. (France, United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Norway, and the Netherlands) 

357. Medical and Surgical Supply Committee, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Luxem- 
burg, and Belgium) 

358. Mrs. George Gilliland, 530 East Eighty-fifth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (Northern Ireland) 

359. District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Broad Branch and Grant Roads, Washington, D. C. 
(Great Britain) 

360. American-Polish National Council, Care of Mr. 
V. M. Spunar, 4730 North Lawndale Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. (Poland) 

361. Funds for France, Inec., 32 East Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y. (France) 

862. Over-Seas League Tobacco Fund, Care of Lambert 


‘For prior registrants, see the Bulletin of April 27, 
1940 (vol. II, no. 44), pp. 443-450, June 8, 1940 (vol. II, 
no. 50), p. 626, and August 3, 1940 (vol. III, no. 58), 
pp. 69-70. 
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and Feasley, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
(British Empire) 

363. Mutual Society of French Colonials, Inc., Care of 
Executive Secretary, 322 Convent Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (France) 

364. The Canadian Society of New York,® Room 500, 
2 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. (Canada and Great 
Britain) 

365. American Friends of Britain, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (Great Britain) 

366. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Great 
Britain) 

367. Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands) 

368. British War Relief Fund, 1635 Hearthstone Drive, 
Dayton, Ohio. (Great Britain) 

369. Monmouth War Relief, Red Bank, N. J. 
and France) 

870. Polish Prisoner’s of War Relief Committee, Box 20, 
Station W, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Germany) 

371. The Mobile Circle for Benefit of the Royal Navy 
Hospital Comforts Fund, Care of Miss Hilda Broad- 
wood, Chairman, Route 2, Mobile, Ala. (British 
Isles) 

372. Isthmian Pro-British Aid Committee, Post Office 
Box 621, Ancon, Canal Zone. (England) 

373. The Fall River British War Relief Society, 79 
Campbell Street, Fall River, Mass. (Great Britain) 

374. American Aid for German War Prisoners, 16 Duer- 
stein Street, Buffalo, N. Y. (Canada) 

375. Ladies Auxiliary of the Providence Branch of the 
Federation of the Italian World War Veterans in the 
United States, 296 Atwells Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
(Italy) 

376. International Children’s Relief Association, tempo- 
rary address: Care of Mr. John W. D’Arcy, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, Suite 905, New York, N. Y. (Great 
Britain) 


(England 


EXECUTIVE ORDER REGARDING 
PROPERTY OF RUMANIA IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


On October 10, 1940 the President signed Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 8565, amending Executive 
Order No. 8389, of April 10, 1940,° as amended, 
so as to extend all the provisions thereof to 
“property in which Rumania or any national 


* Revoked at request of registrant. 
*See the Federal Register for April 12, 1940 (vol. 5, 
no. 72), pp. 1400-1401. 
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thereof has at any time on or since October 9, 
1940, had any interest of any nature whatso- 
ever...” The text of Executive Order No. 
8565 appears in the Federal Register for October 
12, 1940 (vol. 5, no. 200), page 4062, and the 
regulations of the Treasury Department, issued 
on October 10, 1940 under authority of this 
order, appear in the same issue of the Federal 
Register, pages 4063-4064. 


The Far East 


CHINA: NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY 


[Released to the press October 10) 

The President has transmitted the following 
message for delivery today to His Excellency 
Lin Sen, Chairman of the National Government 
at Chungking, China: 


“My fellow countrymen join with me in ex- 
tending to Your Excellency and to the people 
of China sincere felicitations upon this national 
anniversary and in reaffirming the traditional 
friendship which exists between our two coun- 
tries.” 


The Foreign Service 





PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press October 12] 
The following changes have occurred in the 
Foreign Service since October 5, 1940: 


CAREER OFFICERS 


Alexander C. Kirk, of Chicago, Ill., Coun- 
selor of Embassy at Berlin, Germany, has been 
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designated Counselor of Embassy at Rome, 
Italy. 

Edward L. Reed, of Wayne, Pa., Counselor 
of Embassy at Rome, Italy, has been assigned 
for duty in the Department of State. 

L. Randolph Higgs, of West Point, Miss., 
Third Secretary of Legation and Vice Consul 
at Helsinki, Finland, has been assigned for 
duty in the Department of State. 

Willard L. Beaulac, of Pawtucket, R. L., 
First Secretary of Embassy at Habana, Cuba, 
has been designated Counselor of Embassy at 
Habana, Cuba. 

Howard Bucknell, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., First 
Secretary of Embassy and Consul General at 
Madrid, Spain, has been designated Counselor 
of Embassy at Madrid, Spain, and will con- 
tinue to serve in dual capacity. 

Clayton Lane, of Iowa, Commercial Attaché 
at Pretoria, Union of South Africa, has been 
assigned as Consul at Calcutta, India. 

Kennett F. Potter, of St. Louis, Mo., Consul 
at Prague, Bohemia, has been assigned as Con- 
sul at Habana, Cuba. 

Carl F. Norden, of New York, N. Y., Vice 
Consul at Prague, Bohemia, has been designated 
Third Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, 
Germany. 

E. Tomlin Bailey, of Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J., Vice Consul at Prague, Bohemia, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy at Ber- 
lin, Germany, upon the closing of the office at 
Prague, Bohemia. 

John K. Davis, of Wooster, Ohio, Consul Gen- 
eral at Dublin, Ireland, has been assigned for 
duty in the Department of State. 

George D. La Mont, of Albion, N. Y., Consul 
at Shanghai, China, has been assigned as Con- 
sul at Canton, China. 

Kenneth C. Krentz, of Waterloo, Iowa, Con- 
sul at Canton, China, has been assigned as 
Consul at Mukden, Manchuria, China. 


NON-CAREER OFFICERS 


F. Willard Calder, of New York, Vice Consul 
at Southampton, England, has been appointed 
Vice Consul at London, England. 
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Regulations 





The following Government regulations may 
be of interest to readers of the Bulletin: 


Values of Foreign Moneys. (Treasury Department.) 
[1940 Department Circular No. 1.] October 1, 1940. 
Federal Register, October 10, 1940 (vol. 5, no. 198), 
pages 4042-4043 (The National Archives of the United 
States). 

Obtaining of Bills of Health by and Quarantine In- 
spection of Vessels Plying Between Foreign Ports on 
or Near the Frontiers of the United States and Ports 
of the Continental United States and Alaska. (U. S. 
Public Health Service.) [Amendment no. 20, Quaran- 
tine Regulations.] October 3, 1940. Federal Register, 
October 11, 1940 (vol. 5, no. 199), page 4051 (The 
National Archives of the United States). 





Publications 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Naval Mission: Agreement Between the United States 
of America and Peru—Signed July 31, 1940; effective 
July 3J, 1940. Executive Agreement Series No. 177. 
Publication 1504. 12 pp. 5¢. 

Naval Aviation Mission: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Peru—Signed July 31, 
1940; effective July 31, 190. Executive Agreement 
Series No. 178. Publication 1505. 12 pp. 5¢. 

Commercial Relations: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics Continuing in Force Until August 
6, 1941 the Agreement of August 4, 1987 (Executive 
Agreement Series No. 105), and Related Notes—Agree- 
ment effected by exchange of notes signed at Moscow 
August 6, 1940; effective August 6, 1940. Executive 
Agreement Series No. 179. Publication 1502. 10 pp. 5¢. 


OrHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
The following Government publications may 


be of interest to readers of the Bulletin: 


Trade of United States With Central America in 
1939. (Department of Commerce: Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Divisions of Regional Infor- 
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mation and Foreign Trade Statistics.) 
cessed). 10¢. 

Trade of United States With Colombia in 1939. (De- 
partment of Commerce: Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Divisions of Regional Information and 
Foreign Trade Statistics.) 5 pp. (processed). 10¢. 

Chemical Developments Abroad, 1939: Effect of 
Munitions and Preparedness Upon Chemical Produc- 
tion, Consumption, and Foreign Trade. (Department 








12 pp. (pro- 
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of Commerce: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Chemical Division.) Trade Promotion Series 
211. 189 pp. 20¢. 

Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, Year 
Ended December 31, 1939: Report by Government of 
United States. (Treasury Department: Narcotics Bu- 
reau.) 122 pp. 20¢. [For distribution through the 
Secretary of State to the nations signatory to the Inter- 
national Drug Conventions of 1912 and 1931.] 
























Treaty Information 



































NATURE PROTECTION AND WILDLIFE 
PRESERVATION 


Convention on Nature Protection and Wild- 
life Preservation in the Western Hemi- 


sphere 


The Convention on Nature Protection and 
Wildlife Preservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was opened for signature at the Pan 
American Union on October 12, 1940 by the 
plenipotentiaries of the American republics, and 
was signed on that day on the part of Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, Peru, the United States, and 
Venezuela. 

The convention remains open for signature by 
other American governments. It will enter into 
force three months after the deposit of not less 
than five ratifications with the Pan American 
Union. 

The convention is the result of a study insti- 
tuted in pursuance of resolution XXXVIII 
adopted on December 23, 1938 at the Eighth 
International Conference of American States, 
Lima, Peru. In accordance with a recom- 
mendation in the resolution, the Pan American 
Union established the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Experts on Nature Protection and 
Wildlife Preservation, the membership of which 
consisted of one representative from each of the 
American republics, to formulate a draft con- 


Compiled in the Treaty Division 


vention for inter-American cooperation in the 
protection and preservation of fauna and flora 
in their natural habitat, and in the establishment 
of national parks, national reserves, and nature 
monuments. The member of the committee on 
behalf of the United States was Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, Assistant Secretary of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

The Committee of Experts submitted its re- 
port to the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on March 7, 1939. From May 13 
to May 16, 1940 the Committee met at the Pan 
American Union to consider and revise a pre- 
liminary draft convention. A draft of the 
convention as signed was approved unanimously 
by the Committee of Experts on May 16, 1940. 

The convention provides for the establish- 
ment, whenever practical, of national parks, 
national reserves, nature monuments, and strict 
wilderness reserves, including the protection of 
natural fauna and flora. The contracting gov- 
ernments agree to adopt, or to propose the 
adoption of, suitable laws and regulations for 
the preservation of flora and fauna and of 
natural scenery, striking geological formations, 
and regions of natural objects of aesthetic inter- 
est or historic or scientific value. Provision is 
made for cooperation by the American republics 
in encouraging scientific research and study in ~ 
regard to the objectives of the convention. The Fo 
convention provides that the contracting gov- 
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ernments shall take measures to control and 
regulate the importation, exportation, and 
transit of protected fauna and flora. It does 
not replace international agreements previ- 
ously entered into by one or more of the con- 
tracting parties. The convention provides that 
the Pan American Union shall notify the con- 
tracting parties of information relevant to the 
purposes of the convention communicated to it 
by interested organizations. 


BOUNDARY 


Convention with Canada for the Emergency 
Regulation of the Level of Rainy Lake and 
of Certain Other Boundary Waters 


The American Minister to Canada reported 
by a despatch dated October 3, 1940 that he 
had on that day exchanged, with the Prime 
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Minister of Canada and Secretary of State for 
External A ffairs, the instruments of ratification 
of the Convention for the Emergency Regula- 
tion of the Level of Rainy Lake and of Certain 
Other Boundary Waters, between the United 
States and Canada signed on September 15, 1938. 
The convention entered into force upon the 
exchange of ratifications. 


SOVEREIGNTY 


Convention on the Provisional Administra- 
tion of European Colonies and Possessions 
in the Americas 


United States 


On October 10, 1940 the President ratified the 
Convention on the Provisional Administration 
of European Colonies and Possessions in the 
Americas, signed at Habana July 30, 1940. 
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